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1. The CINCPAC Command History is promulgated in response to the direction of. 
the doint Chiefs of Staff, 


2. This document contains information affecting the security of the United | 
States within the meaning of the Espionage Laws, Title 18, U.S. Code, Sections 
793, 794, and 798, Transmission or revelation of its contents in any manner to 
an unauthorized person is prohibited by Taw. The classified material contained _ 
within this document is to be treated with the utmost discretion. Under no | 
circumstances shall possession thereof be transferred, or the information 
contained therein be imparted, to personnel other than those whose duties 
specifically require knowledge thereof, ; 


3, The security classification indicated for each page of this document is 
according to the highest classification of any paragraph thereon. In those 
instances when the reverse side af a page is intentionally left blank, this is 
so indicated on the preceding page. Al? titles, headings, and captions in this 
history are unclassified. Individual entries in the table of contents and 
index are also unclassified. Both the table of contents and the index, however, 
are classified Secret in accordance with CINCPACINST 5510.10E of 4 February 
1983, paragraph 2-211, because collectively they.reveal the scope of CINCPAC 
interest and activity and reveal interrelationships that require classification 
protection. 


4, This document will] be transported, stowed, safeguarded, and accounted for. 
in accordance with the instructions contained in the effective edition of the 
security regulations for handling classified matter of the military Service of 
the holder. Reproduction of Top Secret portions of the CINCPAC Command History 
1982 is prohibited except with the permission of the Commander in Chief Pacific 
or higher authority. 
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Deputy Chief of Staff 
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SECTION II--SOVIET FORCES 
The Soviet Pacific Fieet 


~{S}-—~ The Soviet Pacific Fleet was numerically the largest of the country's 
four fleets, comprising 31 percent of the total Soviet naval force. It led all 
surface fleets in numbers of principal combatants (85), minor combatants and 
combatant craft (361), and auxiliary ships (230). Only in numbers of | 
submarines did the Pacific Fleet trail the Northern Fleet (128 to 194). It 
also Jagged qualitatively behind the Northern Fleet, with most of the ships 
being of older vintage., 


~S/NOFORN}—The Soviet Pacific surface fleet consisted of 1 aircraft 
carrier (KIEV CVHG), 13 cruisers (3 KARA CG, 5 KRESTA CG, 2 KYNDA CG, 3 SVERD- 
DLOV CL), 17 destroyers (2 KANIN DDG, 3 KASHIN DDG, 1 KILDIN DDG, 2 KOTLIN DDG, 
7 KOTLIN DD, 2 SKORYY DD), and 54 frigates (10 KRIVAK FFG, 12 RIGA FF, 15 GRI- 
SHA FFL, 17 PETYA FFL), for a total of 85 principal combatants. These figures 
reflected the addition of two major combatants since October 1981--a KARA 
cruiser and a KRIVAK frigate, which joined the Pacific Fleet in April 1982 
following 6 months of operations in the Tadian Ocean. “9 , 


The Soviet Pacific submarine fleet consisted of 26 ballistic 
missile nuclear SSBNs (5 DELTA III, 9 DELTA 1, 10 YANKEE I, 2 HOTEL), 7 GOLF 
class ballistic missile diesel SSBs for theater patrols, 23 guided missile 
nuclear and diesel SSGNs/SSGs (6 CHARLIE: I, 14 ECHO 11, 3 JULIETT), and 64 
nuclear and diesel attack SSNs/SSs (9 VICTOR-III, 3 VICTOR I, 5 ECHO, 2 YANKEE, 
4 NOVEMBER, 12 FOXTROT, 22 WHISKEY, 4 ZULU, 3 KILO). There were an additional 
8 auxiliary/coastal/radar/tra ining subs, for a. total of 128 submarines out “of 
392 in the entire Soviet vie 


The Soviet. Pacific Fleet. mine laying capability 
consisted of 115 submarine platforms, 211 surface. platforms, and 274 aerial 
platforms. Recent imagery ofa Soviet nuclear storage factiity ‘reveated:the-’ 
presence of both air droppable and submarine launched mines," indicating. that: 
they might now have a nuclear-capable mine. 4 
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1. IPAC Fact Sheet £5}-6a. 1 Nov 82, Subj: Soviet Pacific Fleet--Statistical 
Comparison (U}, DECL OADR, 

2. IPAC Fact Sheet <S¢NF}~ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: Soviet Pacific Surface 

- Fleet (U), DECL OADR. : 

3. IPAC Fact Sheet £SANFR, ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: SOVPACFLT Submarine Forces 
(U), DECL OADR. | 

4, IPAC Point Paper -(S/NFAMNENTEI 2 Mar 82, Subj: “Soviet Mine Warfare. 
Capability in the Pacific Fleet (U), REVW 2 Mar 88. 
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A5>-—Soviet mine countermeasure systems which had been identified were 
fairly simple and consisted of unsophisticated devices that could sweep moored, 
Magnetic, and acoustic mines. What the Soviets seemed to Tack in sophistica- 
tion and technology was made up for in sheer numbers of minesweepers. They 
were fully prepared for casualties in their mine countermeasures force and 
realized the necessity of maintaining a force sufficient to keep choke points, 
coastal waters, harbors, rivers, and waterways free of mines., 


Amphibious Assault Forces 


When fully mobilized, the Naval Infantry 

Division of the Soviet Pacific Fleet was estimated to comprise 8,151 men. The 
present-for-duty strength of this division in peacetime was about 5,710. There 
was a high probability that at least one regiment was at or near full strength. 
The division was organized into three naval infantry regiments and a tank . 

regiment, supported by an assault gun battalion and a multiple rocket. launcher 
battalion. Combat support elements included a signal battalion and an engineer 
battalion., 


Major combat elements of the Soviet Pacific " 
Fleet Naval Infantry Division could be moved with the use of all sealift assets 
in the fleet. The Pacific Fleet had five ALLIGATOR LSTs (capable of carrying 
400 troops each), five ROPUCHA LSTs (300 troops each), six POLNOCNY -LSMs .(180 
troops each), and the IVAN ROGOV LPO (521 troops). ‘Total naval sealift 
capacity for the Soviet Pacific Fleet was therefore 5,101 men, plus supporting 
equipment and a limited number of combat and support vehicles. It would. take 
an additional seven ALLIGATORs and one ROPUCHA to move the Naval Infantry 
Division at full wartime strength. While such sealift was available in the 
other Soviet fleets, it was required to support naval infantry regiments in 
those areas. However, there were five roll-on/roll-off Soviet merchant ships 
in the Pacific area, each capable of carrying up to one motorized rifle or tank 
regiment each, and able to land forces by barge or air cushion vehicle. They 
would not require port facilities to unload. These could be put to use in 
providing reinforcements and materiel SUPPONE oot would be of limited benefit 
in assisting a comet assault., 


Soviet Far East Air Forces 


<SPNOFORNT— The Soviet Far East air order of battle had remained relatively 
stable since 1980, but showed a slight increase (45) in the number of combat 
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1. Ibid, 
2. IPAC Intelligence Summary -S7NFANOCONTFRACTAWNINTEL), Aug 82, pp. 17, REVW 
1 Aug 02. 
3. Ibid. 
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aircraft. In terms of modernization and capability, however, the Soviets 
continued to register significant improvements. . 


eASANOFORNG— In strategic aircraft, 54 BACKFIRE bombers had been delivered 
to the Asian theater between July 1980 and November 1982, Alekseyevka had a 
complete regiment (20 aircraft) plus half a second regiment (10 aircraft), and 
Belaya was equipped with two full regiments (40 aircraft) by the end of 1982. 


ASPHEFORN> == In fighter/ interceptors, obsolescent aircraft were rapidly 
being replaced with more advanced variable-geometry types. Some 150 FLOGGER & 
fighters had entered service in the PACOM area since 1980, while 210 older 
aircraft were retired or replaced. In addition, 30 FISHBED L/Ns from the 
Central Asian Military District were rotated to Afghanistan. All but one 
regiment of FIREBARs were rotated and replaced by FLAGON/FLOGGER interceptors. 


~ASPNGFORN}— As for tactical attack aircraft, FLOGGER D/J and FENCER A 
models. continued to be procured as older FISHBEDs and FITTER C aircraft were 
phased out. Thirty FLOGGER-D/J and 10 FENCER A aircraft became operetione: in 
the Soviet Far East since 1980. 


_ LS/NOFORN) The number of aerial neni aircraft dropped by two. ‘Numbers 
of reconnaissance aircraft remained relatively stable, as older FISHBEDs were 
being replaced. with FITTER H models. Electronic warfare, -command/control/ 
communications, and antisubmarine aircraft, as well as attack nelAcopeatas atl 
showed numerical’ increases. . 


" S7NOFORNZHNENFEL)— Between 1965 anti 1982 the total number of soviet bawbar) 
air-to-surface missile (ASM) aircraft in the Far East had declined as older 
mode? BADGER aircraft were replaced on a less than one-for-one basis by new 
mode].BADGERs and the BACKFIRE. These quantitative decreases, howaver, were 
more than offset. by the qualitative improvements in range, performance, and 
weapons cen offered by the new aircraft. "3 


TEL) In 1982. there were in the Soviet Far East 297 bomber/ 
ASM aircraft. (182 Long Range Aviation and 115 Naval Aviation), out of a USSR 
total of 879. By 1987, the number in the Far East was expected to decline 
further to an estimated 270 (170 LRA and 100 NA) as more BACKFIREs replaced the 
BADGERS. In addition, the new long-range strategic bomber, designated 
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1. EPAC.Point. Paper: SANE} ~cad. 1 Nov. 82; ‘Subj: Soviet Air Order of Battle 
(AQB) Trends..in the -Far East Theater of Operations Since 1980: (U);' DECL 
OADR; J2/Memo/142-83 (U), 9 May 83, Subj: CINCPAC Command History 1982; 
review of draft. .. 


2. Ibid. 
3. IPAC Background Paper—(SANFAWNINTEL).—ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: USSR Far East 





Bomber Trends (U), DECL OADR. 
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BLACKJACK, was projected to be deployed by the end of the 1980s. BLACKJACK 
would replace BEAR and BISON aircraft in the Soviet bomber inventory., 


ASANOFORN}— Initial deliveries of the BACKFIRE bomber to Belaya had been 
noted in July 1978 and to Alekseyevka in October 1980. Twenty BACKFIREs were 
delivered to the Soviet Far East in 1982, making a total of 71 by the end of 
the year. The BACKFIRE had a combat radius of 2,900 nautical miles while 
carrying a 12,000-1b bomb load on a typical Hi-Hi-Hi mission. Flying this type 


of profile and staging from Alekseyevka, the BACKFIRE could easily reach Adak | 


in the. Aleutians, Midway, Guam, or Clark AB.» 


—ES7NOFORNI—~ Using BACKFIRES to attack land-based targets with conventional 
warheads on the active radar homing version of the AS-4 was considered unlikély 
owing to limitations of the missile seeker. However, land-based early warning 
and _ground control ted intercept radar sites could be attacked with the anti- 


with.the: strategic nuclear. warhead variant. The BACKFIRE seo had ‘considerable 
capability and flexibility in strike radii and payload when carrying the 
AS-4/KITCHEN anti-ship missile. It could strike naval surface targets out to 
2,800 NM with one AS-4, or out to 2,190 NM with taree AS-45 when aia a 
Hi-Hi-Hi mission profite.. 


“ESPROFORNAWHENTEL}- By mid-1982 the Soviet buildup and fasdesitencion 
program for tactical aviation, which had begun in the late 1960s, was about: 
85 percent complete. It was expected to be about 95 percent completé by 1987: 
The fighter and attack aircraft order of battle was expected to decrease as the 
last of the older generation aircraft were replaced. Total ntimbers df Soviet 
Far East fighter and attack aircraft were expected to decline further and 
stabilize at around 1,740 by 1990. The interceptor force had undergone a 
strength reduction of about 40 percent after the Tate 1960s, and the number was 
expected to stabilize near 725 in the Soviet Far. East through the: 1990s, 
Despite the drop in numbers, the combat capability of the interceptor force had 
risen significantly with the upgrading to faster, longer range, and more modern 
aircraft equipped with highly improved radars and missile weapon systems. The 
interceptor force would continue upgrades to .new ei rener te: such as the FOXHOUND 
and FULCRUM. “4 


1. Ibid. 

2. IPAC Fact Sheett8/NFiz~ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: BACKFIRE Specifications and 
Deployment in the Far East (U), DECL OADR; IPAC Point Paper~-(S/HF}y-24 Feb 
83, Subj: Soviet Air Order of Battle in the Far East Theater (U), DECL 
OADR. : 

3. IPAC Fact Sheet-tS/NF};~ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: BACKFIRE Speciti¢attche”aid. 
Deployment in the Far East (U), DECL OADR. aa 

4. IPAC Background Paper (SANEAINENTER}—ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: USSR Far East 
Fighter/Attack Aircraft (U), DECL OADR. : 
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4S/NOFORNT > Soviet airlift capability in the Far East was insufficient to 
conduct major airlift or airborne operations without stripping assets from 
other theaters, due to the non-availability of transport aircraft in the 
eastern USSR. All of the AN-22/COCK and IL-76/CANDID heavy lift, long range 
transports were based in European Russta, Moreover, only 14 percent of the 
inventory of AN-12/CUB medium-range transports was based in the Sovtet Far East 
(66 of 461), The only other transports available east of the Urals were 
33 CUBs based at Fergana, which were involved. in airlift operations into 
Afghanistan. , : 


—{fSANOFGRN} Any Soviet airborne operation would be predicated on the use of 
troops from one or more of the eight existing airborne divisions, six of which 
were deployed in European Russia. The other two had been deployed to Afghani- 
stan since December 1979. Under optimum conditions and using all available 
airlift resources, the Soviets. could transport one airborne division (7,500 
troops and equipment) to the Far East in one week. Because of follow-on 
aircraft maintenance and other problems, it would take considerably longer to 
airlift a second airborne division. 


-(S}— A recent Soviet trend was the assignment of an air assault (helicopter 
transportable) brigade (2,000 troops) to all front level commands. Three such 
brigades were identified in the Soviet Far East. In addition to the enhanced 
atrmobile capability, each brigade had an organic airborne battalion (450 
troops), which provided the front commander his own airborne capability. The ~ 
66 AN-12/CUB aircraft based in the Far East were sufficient to transport two of 
these battalions to a radius/range of 1,000/2,000 NM from a staging base in the 
Soviet Far East. Although these airborne battalions were to be used primarily © 
to secure landing zones for the airmobile forces, they could be used for small 
‘scale airborne operations in the PACOM areas, 


Far Eastern Ground Forces . 


AS/NOEORN/WNINTEL). The total number of Soviet ground forces personnel in 
the Far East almost tripled from 1965, jumping from 155,000 to 434,000. During 
the same period, strength in the western military districts and groups of 
forces in Europe increased only 23 percent. The total number of tanks in the 
Far East more than. tripled in this period, from 4,290 to 14,120. This was 
expected, in light of Soviet- tactical doctrine which viewed the tank as the 
primary weapon for spearheading offensive operations... 
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1. IPAC Point Paper ¢S/NF};-2Mar 82, Subj: Soviet Airlift/Airborne/Amphi- 
bious Deployment Capability in the Far East {U}, REVW 2 Mar 88. 

2. Ibid. 

3, IPAC Background Paper CSANFANINTEL) ca. 1 Nov. 82, Subj: Soviet Far 
Eastern Ground Forces (U}, DECL OAOR. : 
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“CS7NOFORNZANENTEL}—Armored personnel carriers increased from 4,340 to 
18,350 between 1965 and 1982, stressing the Soviet emphasis on mobility. There 
were no longer any “foot soldiers" in the Soviet Army. Alt infantry units, 
from rifle squad to division, were fully mechanized and were calted "motorized 
rifle units.” | . 


Tube artillery weapons increased from 1,180 to 5,770. 
Historically, the Soviets had been noted for their superb artillery and their’ 
equally effective employment of massed artillery fire. In the Far East, the 
trends toward increasing the. size of the Soviet artillery force and . deployment 
of nuclear capable artillery continued. - 


ESA NOFORNAIKENTEL} The most: ‘dramatic increase: was ‘in the nih EP SF * 





in 1982. The..Soviets were equipped, trained, and ‘raadly 0". a 
nuclear. weapons. Their tactical: dootrine ‘stressed the firm bet 
warfare was not.only..possible,.but also probable, ‘hts: ‘being 
deployed nuclear~capable weapons down to the division: level. 


) It was apparent, therefore, that the Soviet. buildup in 
the Far East had not been solely in the area of manpower. There was'a 
concerted effort to enhance the war-fighting capability across the board’ by 
providing the necessary armor, fighting vehicles, and firepower to overwhelm 
any would-be adversary. The lessons of history had taught the Soviets that - 
they had to have the combat power in place well before it was raquired, fn 
order to overcome .the disadvantages of their extended internal ° ‘Lines’ ‘Of 
COMIN CRE ION 


LSPHOFORNAHNENTEL) Since 1981 Soviet ground forces in the Far Eastern 

. military districts continued to increase their combat capabilities along the 
China border by the addition of weapon systems such as the T-72 tank and 
nuclear-capable artillery. The addition of a motorized rifle division and the 
conversion of a motorized rifle division to a tank division had added: the 


firepower of armored forces where geographically feasible along the Sino-Soviet 


border, with no net decrease in total infantry strength. Additionally, air- 

borne training of airmobile brigades in the Far East pointed to conversion of 
these units to air assault brigades--an increase in sround mobility, ‘Firepower, 
and striking distance, 


) While the absence of a significant Chinese armor threat 
had enabled the Soviets to direct their tank modernization efforts to their 
forces in the western military districts and Europe over the past 8 years , the 
focus of T-72 deployment appeared to turn to the Far East during 1982.- Since 
1. ibid. 

2. IPAC Point Paper (SANFANNTNTEt}s-ea. 1 Nov 82, Subj: Major Soviet Far 
Eastern Ground Force Developments During 1982 (U), DECL OADR. 
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April the 9ist Motorized Rifle Division at Sumber Suma, Mongolia, the 110th 
Motorized Rifle Division at Ulan Udeh, and the 49th Tank Training Division at 
Chita repiaced their aging T-55s with T-72s. The replacement left the 
Transbaykal Military District with only the later generation of tanks, the T-62 
and the T-72. 


{SANORORNAININTERS——The addition of nuclear-capable artillery to the Far 
Eastern inventories continued at a significant pace during 1982. The assign- 
ment of a heavy artillery brigade with its nuclear-capable 203mm self-propelled 
guns and 240mm self-propelled mortars was confirmed in the Transbaykal MD in 
June. Deployment of more nuclear-capable 152mm M-1976 PERM guns upgraded the — 
capabilities of the Far East-MD; as the fourth of: five army/corps-level 
artillery brigades in.the: district -had replaced its 130mm:M-46 field guns with 
the 152nm at Birobidzhan earlier in the year. The PERM gun was essentially the 
towed version of the M-1981 152mm self-propelled gun being deployed in East 
Germany. While the PERM.gun had. not been confirmed as emptoyed in a nuclear 
role, it was. assessed. as nuclear capable. _Even in a conventional role, it was 
an improvement in both accuracy and. firepower over the 130mm gun it replaced, 


) Imagery revealed the arrival of a full complement of 
tanks in the 35th Army Motorized Rifle-Division at Zavatinsk in. the Far East 
MD. Conversion to a tank division was believed to be taking place because of 
its area of operation on the Machurian Plain=-an area which would support large 
tank operations. ; 


; An airmobile brigade had been formed in each of : the Far 
East, Transbaykal, and Transcaucasus Military Districts inthe early 1970s as 
the first front-level, air-transportable units in the Soviet ground forces. 
From July to September 1982 airborne-related training and construction was 
observed at these three brigades, suggesting that their mission had been 
expanded from heliborne only to include airborne operations and that they might 
be converting to air assault brigades. Since two of these brigades were in the 
Soviet Far East, this indicated a significant increase in the distance that 
these assets could be employed behind opposing front Vines., 


‘Soviet Theater Nuclear Forces 


Soviet theater nuclear forces in the Far East increased 
from about 700 weapon systems in 1965. to about 2,700 in 1982. This included 
theater-targeted ballistic missiles, sea control surface-to-surface missile 
platforms, Soviet Air Forces, Ground Attack Aviation (formerly Frontal Avia- 
tion--increasing from 144 to 1,223), Soviet Pacific Ocean Fleet Air Forces, and 
Ground Force battlefield systems (which increased by nearly 16 times), -<In- 
totaling theater nuclear weapon systems, each of the balltstic Missile ‘tubes 
were counted; in ail other cases, platforms only were counted: Reloads were 
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not. Also not counted were ICBMs and DELTA class SSBNs, because they were 
considered to be primarily out-of-theater assets; miscellaneous nuclear muni- 
tions; and out-df-area systems capable of targeting PACOM Forces., 


—~(SANOFERK}—> The newest IRBM, 5S-20, was deployed in the Far East at 10 
sites (out of 36 in the USSR), with 90 Taunchers and 270 warheads. There were 
10 SS-20 regiments in the Far East: 5 at Novosibirsk and 5 at Drovyanaya. 
Each regiment. equated to one site, consisting of 9 missile launchers. The 
first site, at Drovyanaya, had become operational in December 1977. An 
additional SS-20 site.was under construction at Novosibirsk, with completion 
estimated by early 1983, The SS-20 had a maximum range of 5 ,000 km, a circular 
error probable of 285. meters, and three independently © targeted reentry 


vehicles. It was a two stage, solid propellant missile, cold- launched From a 


mobile transporter/erector/launcher. “9 
{S/NOFORHI—~ The SLBM threat in the Pacific consisted of 359 missiles aboard 
32 submarines, 25 of which were nuclear powered, The YANKEE class was the | 
first modern SSBN in the Soviet Navy, making its appearance in 1968. Each 
YANKEE carried 16 SS-N-6 liquid propellant missiles. Ten YANKEEs in the PACOM 
area had a total of 160 missiles. The DELTA I was a modification of the basic 
YANKEE, and carried 12 SS-N-8 two stage liquid propellant missiles with over 


three times the range of. the SS-N-6. Nine. DELTA I subs in the PACOM area had a 


total of 108 missiles. The DELTA III was the most modern SSBN-in the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet. It was modified to carry 16 SS-N-18 missiles with 3 to 7 — 
reentry vehicles each. Five DELTA III subs in the PACOM area had a total. of 64 
missites. The oldest Soviet SLBM was the SS-N-5, of which the HOTEL” It “éarried 
three. There were still two HOTEL II subs in the PACOM area. The SS=N=5 was 
also carried aboard the seven GOLF II diesel-powered subs assigned to ‘the , 
Pacific Fleet, Each GOLF also carried three missiles., 


. 
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1, IPAC. Background Paper (S/NF/HNINTEE), ca. lyNov’ 82, Subj! “Soviet! cTieater 
Nuclear Forces. (TNF) (U), DECL OADR. 

2, IPAC Fact SheettS7NFY;-ca. 1 Nov 82, Subj: $S-20 IRBMs in Far East {U), | 
DECL CADR; IPAC Intelligence Summa ry—{S/NFANOCONFRACTARNENTEL), Apr 82, 
p. 47, REVW 1 Jan 02. ; 

3. IPAC Intelligence Summary -(SANFANOGONTRAGTAHHENFER, Apr 82, pp. 47-48, 
REVW £ Jan 02; J2/Memo/142-83 (U), 9 May 83, Subj: CINCPAC Command History 
1982; review of draft. 
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(U) The Japanese defense budget for Fiscal Year 1982 {1 April 1982- 
31 March 1983, or JFY 82) totaled $11.76 billion, up 7.7 percent over the 
previous year and totaling .933 percent of GNP. The real increase, discounting 
inflation, was expected to be about 4.6 percent. It was greater than the 
increase rate of the overal] general account budget of the government for the 
first time in 26 years. Major equipment procurements for the year were to be 
12 AH-1 antitank helicopters, 72 Type 74 tanks, 13 203mm self-propelled 
howitzers, 7 P-3C ASW aircraft, 8 HSS-2 ASW helicopters, 3 2,900-ton 
destroyers, 1 2,200-ton submarine, 23 F-15 fighters, and 2 C-130 transports. 
Shortfatls in ammunition procurement were signficant. A 34.6 percent increase 
requested by the GSDF was reduced to 25.3 percent; 112.4 percent requested by 
the MSDF was cut to 52.9 percent; and a 136.0 percent increase asked by the ~ 
ASDF was reduced to 44.2 percent., 

The Japanese Cabinet approved a JFY 83 defense budget of $12.6 

bitlion, which represented a nominal increase of 6.5 percent over JFY 82 and 
«978 of GNP. . The 6.5 percent increase in defense contrasted markedly with 
minimal or negative growth in other main budget areas. Although the defense 
increase was less than the 7.8 percent increase of JFY 82, the overall budget 
for JFY 83 was rising only 1.4 percent, compared with 6, 2 ‘percent the year 
before. Thus, defense received a-disproportionate share of the increase. The 
JFY 83 budget again cut the Japan Defense Agency's original request most on 
ammunition purchases and orders for major front] ine e eau Irene 


_ Threat in a) 


erie remained the United States! ‘ajo? vutnerabt] tty in Northeast — 
Asia. The Intelligence Center Pacific estimated that during the 1980s the- 
combination of north-south animosity and high military preparedness could 
explode into hastilities which would involve the United States and, because of 
North Korea's ties, conceivably the Soviet Union and China. North Korea's 
preferred strategy was to undermine the existing government jin the Republic of 
Korea through support for dissidents and anti-government: sentiment, followed by 
an armed attack on an unstable ROK. Another possible option was a purely 
conventional military attack, with emphasis on superior strength and tactical 
surprise. The. objective would be to overrun key areas of South Korea before | 
ROK and U.S. forces would have time to react effectively. The greatest 
deterrent to an offensive move by North Korea was the U.S. presence on the 
peninsula. North Korea was apparently. convinced that the ‘United States was 
fully committed.to the protection of the ROK. ; 
J. IPAC Point Paper {6},.-8 Jan 82, Subj; Japan Defense Budget - Fiscal Year 
(FY) 1982 (U), REVW 8 Jan 88. 
2. IPAC Point Paper 464-17 Jan 83, Subj: Japan Fiscal Year (JFY) 1983 
Defense Budget (U}, DECL OADR. 7 
3. IPAC Point Paper-tSAHF/HOCONTRACT/WHINFEL}, ca. 20 Dec 82, Subj: Threat to 
PACOM (U), DECL OADR. 
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“tS} In his statement before the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee early in the year, the Commander U.S. Forces, Korea 
{COMUS Korea), General John A, Wickham, Jr., said that North Korea continued to 
pursue the goal of reunification of the peninsula-~by force if necessary. The 
10-year buildup of North Korean military forces and their training patterns 
reflected a strong emphasis on offensive capabilities. Most striking had been 
the development of the largest ranger/commando force in the world--100,000 
elite troops whose mission was to penetrate the ROK to conduct destructive 
operations against important installations in the rear areas. Defectors had 
revealed a stepped-up war preparations program in both the civil and military 
sectors which was targeted for completion in early 1982. In December 1981 
North Korea had conducted an exercise involving nationwide mobilization of 
reserve forces and diversion of civilian transportation to: support military 
activities. This was the most comprehensive exercise since the armistice was 
signed in 1953.) - 


— sy On the international scene, General Wickham said North Korea was* 
losing ground. The selection of Seoul as the site for the 1986-.Asian Games and 
1988 Sunmer Olympics portended a greatly expanded international stature for the 
ROK. This, together with continuing ROK internal stability, suggested a 
diminution of North Korea's political options for reunifying the peninsula: 
under its control. At the same time, there were serious problems in the 
north's economy and international financial position, as well as suspected lack 
of support for the designation of Kim Chong-i] as successor to his father, the 
aging Kim Il-sung, leader of North Korea for 36 years. The combination of all 
of these factors~-together with the ominous tone of urgent demands for unifi- 
cation in North Korean. propaganda--gave General Wickham cause for concern ‘for 
the prospects for peace in the area. "9 


“t$)}"~—The North Korean armed forces clearly enjoyed an overall-advantage in 
almost all aspects of combat strength over the ROK. In ground forces the north 
possessed an advantage of nearly 1.3 to 1 in personnel, 2.5.to 1 in tanks’ and 


assault guns, 2.2 to 1 in field artillery and multiple rocket launchers, 9 tol - 


in field artillery capable of firing 15 kilometers or more, and 5.7 to 1 in 
antiaircraft artillery. In air forces North Korea enjoyed an advantage of 1.6 
to 1 in numbers of fighter aircraft (although 75 percent were older MIG-15/17/ 
19s, and the ROK had some true all-weather fighters). In naval forces, the 
north enjoyed a 4.8 to 1 advantage in coastal patrol craft, and 2.5 to 1 in 


missile boats. In addition, 60 percent of North Korea's naval craft were less - 


than 7 years old, whereas over half of the ROK's were ot World War IT 
vintage.. 


, 
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1. $SO0 Korea 150730Z Feb 82 +SANF}BOML,REVW 14 Feb 8&8. 

2. Ibid, 

3. IPAC Point Paper (SANFAIRINFERS+—17 Jan 83, Subj: Military Balance of 
Forces on the Korean Peninsula (U), DECL OADR. , 
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(S57 The following comparison was made by IPAC of North Korean and ROK 
armed forces as of the end of 1982: 


"4 
NORTH KOREA REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
Ground Forces 
Personnel Strength 699 ,000 544,111 (a) 
Infantry Divisions/Brigades 32/7 21/1 
Armor Divisions ~ 2 en!) 
Armor Brigades a ci 
Marine Divisions 0 - 2 
Tanks/Assault Guns 3,165/200 ' 1,255/0 
Artillery 5,200 3,025 
Multiple Rocket Launchers 2,100 138 
Antiaircraft Artillery 12,000 2,005 
Air Forces oe 
Personnel Strength (51,400 32,600 
Fighters a 670°  Al2 
. Bombers .- Sy 2 . B4 = 
& Transports © 295 A 79° 
‘ Helicopters ~.- . 106. * 383 (b) 
: Trainers 7 oe 1320—C 
Naval Forces . a 
-- Personnel Strength 36 ,600 : 23,700 (c)? 
. Attack Submarines 20 0 
Destroyers/Frigates 3 - 49 
Missile Boats | 7 a 11 
Amphibious Craft/Ships - 125 43 
' Coastal Patrol Types 333 70 


Notes: (a) Includes: 24,540 ROK Marine forces. (b) Includes 316 ROKA and 
40 ROKN helicopters. (c) Excludes ROK Marine Forces. 


he North Korean Air Force (NKAF) was a Fighter-dominant combat 
ready force that had a broad array of tactical capabilities. [t was an 
immediate and serious threat to PACOM forces in the ROK and in waters off both 
coasts. While thé primary NKAF mission was air defense of the homeland, the 


‘fighters and bombers were capable of battlefield interdiction, offensive 


counterair, reconnaissance, ship attack, rear echelon interdiction, and 
counter-close air support. In addition, the light transports and nelicopters 
were capable of air insertion of ground forces in ROK rear areas.4 

Ibid. 

TPAC Point a a ae 82,.Subj: North Korean Air Threat (U), 
REVW 16 Apr 88. 


is 
2. 
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ASHROFORN}— In the event of an offensive, the NKAF would probably launch 
massive conventional air attacks against the ROK at dusk followed by ground 
force air insertion during darkness, In a dawn scenario, over 250 AN-2 light 
transports and 90 helicopters could drop or land special purpose forces within 
the ROK before H-Hour. The first day air attack would probably place initial 
emphasis on a takeout strike against airfields and aircraft within the ROK. 
Key radar, air defense, and communications facilities would also be targeted. 
Heavy, redundant air strikes against these facilities could be expected for 
several days. NKAF doctrine put heavy emphasis on the interruption of allied 
close air Support, air defense of the North Korean homeland, prevention of 
effective PACOM air augmentation, and anti-carrier operations. Numerous 
sorties to support these missions could be expected. “4 : 


The ROK Armed Forces 


To meet a major attack by North Korea, the ROK armed forces 
would adhere to a “forward defense strategy" by defending along the DMZ to 
prevent the capture or isolation of Seoul. These forces would be reinforced 
and rear area security augmented as reserves were mobilized. -The ‘ROKAF would 
protect vital bases and facilities by diluting enemy air, surface, and amphib- 
jous attacks, and attempt to augment the defending ground forces. by generating 
close air support and interdiction sorties. ROK ground forces would defend 
from well-prepared. positions along the mountainous DMZ terrain, employing 25 
infantry division equivalents, block high-speed armor approaches to Seoul with 
minefields and antitank assets, expand the active force to full ‘wartime 
strength by M+2, and mobilize 19. divisions from the 3, pene reserve force 
by M345 et 


Peete The ROKAF could maintain a strong air defense while generating 
the maximum close air support/interdiction sorties possible..with a force 
including 65 F-4D/E, 254 F-5A/B/E/F, and 22°A-37 fighters. The ROKAF had a 
slight qualitative advantage over the north because of better training and 
better fighter aircraft, but the greatest deficiencies were in ammunitiony. | 
fuel, and spare parts supplies. Overall POL supply was estimated to be enough 
for only 7 days of operations. . 


Threat to Taiwan 


“CS7NOFORN}— The. People's Repub] ic. of, China,” ta: 1982 , at “Yeasts: aid noe 
appear vintent on 4pvading Taiwan, - -The.. PRGrcould,sshowever, successfully ‘attaer® 
Taiwan if the United States: aie not: intervene, if China gained air and naval 
1. Ibid. 

2. IPAC Point Paper +S¢AHF..6 Jan 82, Subj: ROK Capabilities. and-Limita- 
tions (U), REVW 8 Jan 02. e 

3. IPAC Point Paper ASANAL, 16 Apr 82, Subj: Republic of Korea Air Force (U), 
REVW 16 Apr 88. 
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superiority by attrition, and if China could augment its naval forces with 
motorized junks to transport troops to Taiwan. The existing PRC strategy was 
to nibble away at Taiwan's international political and economic ties while 
calling for peacefut reunification. 


ASANOFORNI-— For an assault on Taiwan the PRC would be able to mass 
approximately a million ground forces personnel located in the coastal military 
regions, in spite of the strategic deployment requirements of China's borders 
with the USSR and Vietnam. It could also mass 61 amphibious ships and 
approximately 500 landing craft to transport some 435 tanks or armored 
personnel carriers and 38,000 troops in the initial assault. A motorized junk 
force could follow when the beachhead was secured and air superiority was 
obtained over the Taiwan Strait. Over 1,100 aircraft could be employed for 
attack missions. The PRC also had a significant capability to continuously 
provide replacement aircraft from resources outside this coastal area. 


ALSANOFORMJ— While China had the forces necessary to successfully attack 
Taiwan, it would have to be willing to accept extremely. heavy losses, suffer 
major economic disruptions, and accept a damaged international image in the 
process. 


(U) China viewed arms sales and the recognition of the government on 
Taiwan by the United States as interference in China's internal affairs. 
Taiwan, on the other hand, viewed these as normal activities of a sovereign 
nation. The PRC stated that it wanted to reunify China by peaceful means, but 
claimed it could not renounce the use of force because to do so. would be to 
abandon one of its own national prerogatives. Taiwan still claimed that it 
would ultimately reunify the nation by any means required. This assertion of. 
ultimate rule was an essential part of Taiwan's claim to legitimacy... 


South Pacific Island States 


Fiji 


~—(€}+~ The Fijian government remained firmly committed to keeping the Soviet 
Union out of the South Pacific. Fiji boycotted the 1980 Olympics, and Prime 
Minister Ratu Mara had been very vocal in condemning Soviet aggression: in- 
Afghanistan. Mara also imposéd a ban on Soviet vessels seeking visits to Fiji, 
in response to alleged Soviet interference in Fiji's July 1982 elections. 
Soviet requests to open a resident embassy itn Suva had been consistently 
rejected, and diplomatic relations with the USSR were only via accreditation 


1. IPAC Point Paper“{S7NFyy~ca. 23 Sep 82, Subj: China’s Capability to 
Successfully Attack Taiwan (U), DECL OADR. 

2. Ibid. 

3. IPAC Paper (U), Subj: Issues of Taiwan-China Differences, ca. 8 Oct 82. 
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SECTION V~-THREAT IN THE INDIAN OCEAN AREA 


Soviet Occupation of Afghanistan 


(U) By a vote of 114 to 21 (with 13 abstentions and 9 absent or not 
voting), the UN Genera] Assembly on 29 November 1982 again called for the 
immediate withdrawal of foreign (Soviet) troops from Afghanistan, The U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations recalled in her statement that some 60 years 
earlier in a similar situation, Soviet troops had entered the independent 
Muslim states of Khiva and Bukhara, while assuring neighboring Afghanistan that 
they would leave whenever requested. Two years later the Soviet Union annexed 
Khiva and Bukhara. There was the danger that Afghanistan would suffer the same 
fate while receiving "fraternal assistance” with a “limited military contin- 
gent," as Soviet propaganda insisted. As it was, nearty 3 years after Soviet 
troops invaded Afghanistan, they were still there trying to quell a stubborn 
native resistance force. Even before the Soviet invasion, 400,000 Afghan 
refugees had fled communist rule to Pakistan. Near the end of 1982 this number 
increased to over 3 million-~almost a quarter of the entire population of 
Afghanistan. It was the largest single refugee mass in the world for any one 
national group. 4 


(U) Soviet troops, were using brutal tactics and weapons, including 
chemical warfare (CW}, against Afghan resistance fighters and civilians. The 
United States tisted 47 known chemical attacks in Afghanistan, which began as 
early as 6 months before the invasion and had resulted in over 3,000 deaths. 
These attacks were continuing. Failure of the Soviets to break the resistance 
by ‘military means and their inability to establish an effective native military 
force did not cause them to relent in their objective of subjugating the 
country. Instead, the USSR showed every sign of pursuing a long-term strategy, 
including replacement of the decimated intellectual ‘and middle classes with a 
new elite trained in the Soviet mold. "9 

-LSANOFORNAWNENFELS— The Soviets viewed CW agents as tactical weapons and 
since foreign accessibility to rural Afghan combat zones was very limited, it 
provided an ideal testing ground for Soviet CW capabilities and doctrine. The 
suspected types.being used in Afghanistan were "G" agents, fatal organophos- 
phorus nerve chemicals developed during World War II; “V" agents, highly toxic 
suiphur-containing organophosphorus compounds; vesicants, or blister agents; 
systemic respiratory agents, such as phosgene and diphosgene; .incapacitants, to 
produce hallucinations and paralysis; and agent mixtures, to produce a 
combination of disabling-or fatal results. 
1. Department of State Bulletin, Jan 83, pp. 78-81 (U). 

2.. Ibid. 


3, TPAC Intelligence Summary LSANF/NOGONFRACTAUMINTEL ) Apr 82, pp. 37-39, 
REVW 1 Jan 02. 
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The Soviets used virtually every type of delivery 
method available, inctuding artillery and tactical aircraft. Ground and 
airburst dispersion methods were reported, and it appeared that helicopter 
delivery was most often used. Reports indicated that toxic smoke was also 
being used to deliver chemical munitions. This would involve mixing neutral 
smoke with an irritant gas, which not only enhanced the dispersibility of the 
‘agent but also allowed the Soviets to monitor the dispersal pattern and range 
of each engagement. An analysis of all reports indicated that the Soviets were 
generally using non-lethal incapacitants and, to a lesser degree, lethal CW 

agents. It also appeared likely that they were using this opportunity to 
develop and enhance new and existing CW agents as well as to test CW combat 
doctrine in the field., 


At the end of 1982 the Intelligence Center Pacific 
estimated there were about 107,000 Soviet troops in Afghanistan. Ground forces 
included 3 motorized rifle divisions, 1 airborne division, 4 independent 
regiment-sized units, an airmobile assault brigade, and numerous independent 
battalion-sized security units. In addition, more. than 30,000 troops were 
positioned in the Turkestan Military District of the USSR. The ground forces 
were supported by approximately 300 tactical aircraft in-country, as well as 
other air assets within the USSR to support combat operations in the northern 
portions of Afghanistan. Soviet forces were engaged in large scale multi- 
battalion combined operations, supported by extensive artillery and air to 
counter resistance buildups. Most Soviet military moves were reactionary in 
nature, with the initial tactical initiatives usually credited to the 
resistance.,, : 


A source of frustration to Moscow was the seakened® 
Afghan Army, which at times seemed more useful to the resistance than to the 
Soviets. While IPAC estimated the Afghan Army strength at roughly 25,000, its 
actual effective force was believed to number fewer than 10,000. Conscripted 
Afghans often fled to Pakistan or Iran or defected to join the resistance. The 
morale of Soviet soldiers was low, and many were reported to be engaged in 
blackmarket activities and drug and alcohol abuse. In addition, several 
reports suggested that Soviet troops were unenthusiastic and non-aggressive in 
the field. White the Soviets were estimated to have suffered roughly 15,000" 
combat casualties and considerable equipment loss during their 3 years of 
occupation, they apparently found these costs to be militarily acceptabie., 


The Soviet Union found itself basically in a no-win 
situation in Afghanistan, with chances of either a military victory or defeat 
very remote. IPAC determined the Soviets had five options to exercise: 

1. Ibid. 

2. IPAC Intelligence Summary {S7NF7NOCONTRACTAMNENTEL ) » Jan 83, pp. 1-7, DECL 
OADR. 

3. Ibid. 
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maintain the status quo; augment forces in an all-out effort to eradicate the 
resistance; withdraw; change the Afghan. leadership; or settle for an apparent 
compromise. Should they decide on the first option and fight the war as in the 
past, the conflict promised to drift on indefinitely. Force augmentation, 
unless an enormous one, would be insufficient to win the war and become a 
public admission that the regime did not have poputar support. Minor augmen- 
tations enhanced capabilities but were unlikely to change the complexion of the 
war, Total withdrawal would be unacceptable. A leadership change might 
provide some immediate improvements, but its long range-effects would probably 
be.scant. An apparent compromise could be one in which the Soviet Unton would 
support a new leader acceptable to its strategic goal of establishing a secure 
southern border, and then initiating a very gradual withdrawal of troops. 
Although the face-saving solution of the latter option might be the ultimate 
Soviet solution, there was little evidence to suggest that the leadership had 
resigned itself.to this choice. The continued expansion of military installa- 
tions and facilities and the adherence to a war-of-attrition approach indicated 
that Moscow remained committed to military occupation of the country. 


India 


AS}-——India was beset by social turmoil and conflict over many issues. 
Prime Minister Indira Ghandi had not overcome the rising tide of dissidence and 
disorder. The most sertous: law-and-order problems stemmed from communal 
violence and a trend toward agitation and confrontation by various groups 
pressing their demands. Despite these problems, Ghandi's political base seamed 
fairly strong and her power reasonably secure nationally. The military 
remained a loyal and disciplined force. In a number of State elections, 
however, Marxist and other leftist opposition parties made significant gains 
and it was evident that Ghandi's once popular base was eroding... 


—ESANOFORN). U.S.-Indo relations continued to be lukewarm. Major differ- 
ences stemmed from India's support of Soviet positions at international forums, 
U.S. arms aid to Pakistan, the U.S. nuclear non-proliferation policy, U.S. — 
naval deployments in the Indian Ocean, and the buildup of Diego Garcia. These 
differences undermined India’s regional primacy and its hope for a: demili- 
tarized “Indian Ocean Zone of Peace.” Nevertheless, both countries had too 
much at stake to allow relations to deteriorate further; but India remained 
willing to continue supporting Soviet positions in exchange for sophisticated 
technology at bargain prices. 
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1, IPAC Intelligence Summary (SANEANOCONTRACT/WNINTEL), Apr 82, pp. 39-40, 
REVW 1 dan 02. 


2. IPAC Intelligence Summary L), Apr 82, pp. 31-33, 
REVW 1 Jan 02 and Jan 83, pp. 13~15, DECL OADR. 

3. IPAC Intelligence Summary CS7NF7NOCONTRACTAWNINTEL)-—Apr 82, pp. 31-33, 
REVW 1 Jan 02; J2/Memo/142-83 (U), 9 May 83, Subj: CINCPAC Command History 
1982; review of draft. ; 
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Surface Operations in the Sea of Okhotsk 
_-(S}"F surface combatant task group, composed of USS STEIN (FF-1065) (with 


COMDESRON 23 embarked), USS GEORGE PHILIP (FFG-12), USS DAVIDSON (FF-1045}, and - 


USNS PONCHATOULA (T-AQ-148), transited the Northern Pacific and entered the Sea 
of Okhotsk through the Kuril Chain between Paramushir and Qnekotan Islands 
(Chetvertyy Kurilsky Strait) on 6 August. The closest. point of apprdach to 
land was 13 NM. The task group transited the southern Sea of Okhotsk along the . 
Kuril Chain, exiting through La Perouse Strait on 11 August. Closest point of 
approach to Ostrov Kamen'o Pasnosti Island was 12 NM. Transit was routiné: and 
‘generally uneventful. Overt Soviet reaction was low-key. The task group then 
conducted an ASWEX, with “USS SKATE (SSN«578): eeUpHEE, in the ndrthern 
porcion: of the Sea of Japan, 11-15 MUGURE SD ‘ aa eae 








An amphib fous task group, composed of uss PELELiU (LWA-S) and. i 

PEORIA (LST-1183) with U.S. Marines embarked (the deployed CONUS MAU), and -~ 

supported by USS DUNCAN (FFG-10), USS CHOFIELD (FFG-3), and USS BRONSTEIN 

(FF-1037}, transited the Sea of Japan 20-23 August, and entered.the Sea of 

Okhotsk via La Perouse Strait. The task group operated off -the. northern: coast 

of Hokkaido 23-27 August,. reentered the Sea of Japan by the, ame route, 

transited to Sasebo 27-31 August. These operations marked ahe ee 

ARG/MAU had operated in the Sea of Okhatskas Soviet, survel Lance was - relatively 

low-level until the final. day of transit en PEL EL TU: wanoptad:: 

violation of the Incidents at Sea’ ‘Agreement. 

1. J313 HistSums” “Aug-Sep S2-ES7NFY, DECL 5 Oct 88; CINCPAC 1803302 Aug 8245} 
DECL 30 Jul 02; J313 Point Paper (S), 15 Sep 82, Subj: Surface Ship 
Surveillance Operations (U), DECL 15 Sep 88. 

2. 313 HistSum Aug 82.{S};-BECL 12 Sep 88; CINCPAC 0421552 Aug 8&+4S)},—BECL 
31 Dec 88; J313 Point Paper €5},~t6 Sep 82, Subj: Sea of Okhotsk Opera-~ 
tions (U), DECL 16 Sep 88. ie . 

3. 313 Point Paper-(S};-té-Sep 82, Subj: Sea of Okhotsk Operations (UV); DECL 

- 16 Sep 88. nae 

4, Ibid. 
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—té+— While conducting flight operations on 26 August, PELELIU was being 
surveilled by two BEAR-D aircraft. The BEARS made an approach, passed up the 
starboard side and across the bow. The lead BEAR flew at about 600 ft, with a 
closest point of approach of 1,000 yards. The second BEAR was in high trail, 
at approximately 3,000 ft altitude. During run-in the aircraft passed through 
PELELIU's landing pattern. Two AV-8 HARRIERs were in the pattern, approxi- 
mately é-mile behind the BEARs. No evasive action was required by either side. 
COMSEVENTHFLT said the BEARs violated Article IV of the agreement by failing to 
exercise. the. greatest caution and prudence when approaching a ship engaged. in 
flight: operations. Accordingly, he recommended that the incident be protested 
to Soviet officials... 


“tty~ With the exit of the ARG from Tsushima Strait, COMSEVENTHFLT reported 
to CINCPACFLT that the August Sea of Japan operations had come to a close. All 
objectives were met. Notable was the lack of Soviet response to the increased 
presence--except when a’ carrier: battle group was present. The ASWEX series 
with the JMSDF went well, with no fishing net problems reported (as in 1981). 
COMSEVENTHFLT said that JMSDF and Maritime Safety Office efforts in this regard 
were most likely responsible for the lack of incidents.. 


Ship Visits ; 
—“G}— Ports in the following North Pacific areas were routinely visited by | é. 


U.S. Navy ships, e 
Guam — - 
Hong Kong 


Japan (Except Kobe and Osaka; none since January 1975 when their 
respective municipal assemblies passed legislation requiring cognizant naval 
attaches to attest that nuclear weapons were not on board visiting vessels-- 
contrary to U.S. policy.) 

Korea 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 


—té)— Periodically visited was Malaysia. 
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1. CTG 76,3.270528Z Aug 82 46), DECL OADR; COMSEVENTHFLT 2923162 Aug 82 o> 
DECL 29 Aug 88. 
2. COMSEVENTHFLT 0101512 Sep 82 €€)5 DECL OADR. 


3. J313 Point Paper <eysit. Aug 82, Subj: U.S. Navy Ships--Synopsis (U), BECL 
16 Jun 88, 
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at the conclusion of the meeting. CINCPAC recommended this issue be resurfaced 
at subsequent meetings as deemed appropriate. , 


(U) In February 1983 White's parents received the first communication from 
their son since his defection in August 1982. The handwritten letter, date- 
lined Pyongyang 27 October 1982, was received through the U.S. Postal Service 
from the office of Senator John C. Danforth (R-Mo.), where it was obtained from 
North Korea's permanent observer to the United Nations. The North Korean 
mission claimed the letter arrived by diplomatic pouch. 


Defection of PRC Pilot in MIG-19 to the ROK 


(U) At approximately 14101 hours local on 16 October 1982, ROKAF radar 
picked up an unidentified contact in the vicinity of 36°58'N/124°55'E, Four 
ROKAF F-4s and four F~5s, already airborne, were diverted to intercept the 
target. The aircraft was followed on radar during its flight in ROK airspace 
and observed to land at Seoul AB on Runway 02. ROK airbase personnel were 
alerted and had the aircraft surrounded at the end of its rollout. The pilot 
shut down on the runway. After exiting the aircraft, he received cheers and 
applause from the ROK personne]. He appeared frightened at first, but then 
smited broadly and turned himself over to ROK military authorities. The pilot 
identified himself as CAPT 0 Yong Kun, age 25, of the People's Republic of 
China Air Force. He had in his possession a 5.4mm pistol, 12 rounds of 
ammunition, and an aviation chart. The aircraft, a MIG-19, contained no 
observable armament... : : 





Collision at Sea: 





<ts}—Uss LEFTWICH (DD~984} collided with uss. THOMAS: A. EOTSON (ssi-sioy 
while conducting close-in ASW operations during Exercise BATTLE WEEK 83-1 in 
the South China Sea. The destroyer, in company with the submarine, proceeded 
to Subic ad seeinapeerin of damage and repair. LEFTWICH had a damaged SONAR 
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1. COMUSK 1402002 Sep 82-(6};-DEEL 14. Sep 88; CINCPAC 150156Z Sep 82-(6},-BEEL 
14 Sep 88, 

2, Washington Post, 14 Feb 83, p. 1 (U). 

3. COMUSK 1608572 Oct 82 (U). 


"4, AMEMB Seoul 11356/250754Z Oct 82 (U); Det 32 PSAA 310130Z Oct 82-¢S/NF/H 
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